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55° Reviezvs of Books 

The King's Council in the North. By R. R. Reid, M.A., D.Litt. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1921. 
Pp. x, 532. 28s.) 

" The problem of the north ", as it was defined twenty years ago in 
the pages of this Review (V. 440-466), has at length received treatment 
adequate to its importance and complexity. This problem was the out- 
growth of a long provincial history of the country beyond the Trent, 
which for reasons of military defense had been made the seat of the 
greatest baronies, marcher lordships, and franchises of every sort. 
Strongly entrenched by local law and custom, these units remained into 
modern times a dangerous reactionary element in the kingdom, requiring 
exceptional forms of authority. 

In the face of a strong tradition that the Council in the North was a 
creation of the Tudors, the author traces its origin to an enlargement of 
the general commissions of oyer and terminer such as were first granted 
by the Lancastrian kings to bring the country to order. By a fortunate 
discovery among the documents, it is shown beyond a doubt that the first 
establishment of a council was by Richard III., who from his own experi- 
ence as a marcher lord enacted a statesmanlike plan for the government 
of Yorkshire and the Marches. Because it was a Yorkist measure the 
plan was not continued by Henry VII., nor was it resumed by Henry 
VIII. until events culminating in the Pilgrimage of Grace demonstrated 
its necessity. Resembling in some respects the Council of the Welsh 
Marches, the Council in the North is distinguished in points of contrast 
to this and every other conciliar organization of the period. For a 
rounded view of the system, therefore, nothing is now more needed than 
a similar study of the Council of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, it appears that the Council in the North 
never received the whole-hearted support even of the Tudors. Without 
statutory foundation, it rested solely upon royal commissions and instruc- 
tions, which were altered from time to time according to the party or 
policy that happened to be dominant. Gradually deprived of its powers 
of administration, the Council continued for a century to function as a 
law-court, this phase of its history comprising the main part of the present 
work. Although records of cases are lacking, so strong was the impres- 
sion made by the court upon the life of the community that sources of 
every other kind are remarkably abundant. The scope of its jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal, in common law and equity, was perhaps larger 
than that of any other tribunal; in certain respects it went further than 
the Star Chamber, while in the matter of enclosures and tenant-right it 
took a course far more drastic than did the Chancery at Westminster. 
On the other hand, from the nature of the aforesaid commissions, its 
limitations were equally positive, so that the extent of its authority was 
always open to dispute, and ultimately even the right of the crown to 
grant such commissions was questioned. Like the Court of Requests the 
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Council was in a fair way of being " bled " to death, when Thomas Went- 
worth by a vigorous reassertion of its power brought the whole matter 
into the arena of political controversy. This is a most revealing chapter, 
which by weight of evidence carries the conviction that the court com- 
posed of the king's councillors in the North was on the whole assiduous 
and successful in the performance of its task; that compared with other 
courts it was neither severe, oppressive, nor corrupt; and that its fall, in 
depriving the country of a needed local court, was nothing less than a 
catastrophe. 

The merits of the work as a product of research, bringing into view 
a new field of local and national history, need no further demonstration. 
In spite of its correctness as a whole, however, there are many minor 
errors that have, from lack of sufficient criticism, been allowed to stand. 
Misprints in names and numerals, as many as six on p. 482, are excessively 
frequent. Statute 6 Rich. II. (p. 51 n.) should be 16 Rich. II. There 
are disconcerting allusions to the " Council of State " and to " prerogative 
courts ", which are terms of no constitutional validity, while statements 
concerning the Court of Chancery (pp. 66, 450) are incorrect as they 
stand. As a matter of historical synthesis the reviewer feels that de- 
scriptive material is regarded too much as accessory to a legal treatise, 
instead of being made a vital part of the theme. The search for new 
material has not been abundantly rewarded, but several documents of 
value have been printed in the appendixes. 

James F. Baldwin. 

The Nicholas Papers: Correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Sec- 
retary of State. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by Sir 
George F. Warner, D.Litt., F.B.A. Volume IV., 1657-1660. 
[Camden, third series, vol. XXXI. ] (London : the Society. 1920. 
Pp. xxix, 283.) 

This volume completes the publication of the correspondence of Sir 
Edward Nicholas. Some of the letters fall within each of the years 1657- 
1660, but they are very unevenly distributed. More than half are within 
the period March, 1659-March, 1660. This period is not only the most 
thoroughly covered ; its letters are also of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance. Nicholas was at the time living in Bruges and receiving frequent 
reports from royalist agents in England. City, army, Parliament, all were 
being watched by them for any opening favorable to the king. As would 
be expected, the writers tell of the anarchy and confusion in England after 
the death of Oliver, and of the inability of Richard to maintain his posi- 
tion. They tell something of royalist plots and plans encouraged by those 
conditions. But greater chaos was not the chief hope of the royalists; 
rather the establishment of an orderly government, the return to power 
of the more moderate men. And so we find these correspondents of 
Nicholas keeping a close watch on the parliaments that sat during this 



